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first a flimsy structure, came in the fifth century to be a 
substantial building, two stories high. He also 
points out that, when the scene-building represented a 
house or a temple, no steps were placed before the door. 
I should go further and say that this was always true, 
and that Fiechter's plan (Fig. 12) ol the fourth-century 
theater with steps, which seems to have influenced the 
new so-called Greek theater being built at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (not an accurate representation of a 
Greek or a Roman theater any more than are the 
seven or so others in the United States, including that 
at Professor Allen's own University) is also wrong. 
I know of no evidence for such steps, which are also 
frequent in such English adaptations of Greek theaters 
as that at Bradfield College (reproduced as Fig.22 
in Proiessor Knapp's paper, The Roman Theater, in 
Art and Archaeology 1.204). Some plays required a 
portico. Professor Allen thinks that this was not 
represented by painting (which I am still inclined to 
think was the method of representing the background 
in the fifth century), or by a projection into the or- 
chestra, but by being set into the building as in ordi- 
nary Greek houses. He puts forward a sixth proposal 
— very improbable — with regard to the proskenion, 
that it was in point of origin the Aeschylean skene 
itself, that the skene could not possibly have been as 
ugly as it is in the reconstructions of Fiechter, Flick- 
inger, and Dorpleld (Figs. 12, 22, 23), and that, there- 
fore, the proskenion was not added to the skene as 
a decoration screen, but was the scene-building itself. 
This rather startling thesis will probably cause much 
criticism. While scholars will probably approve the 
main discovery of Professor Allen, the conjectural 
reconstruction of the scene-building at Athens toward 
the close of the fifth century (Fig. 31) will hardly be 
accepted. In this reconstruction the first story has 
seven columns on either side of a single door; the 
intercolumniation before the door is very wide, and on 
the frieze here there are three triglyphs to one over 
each of the other intercolumniations (the wide central 
front intercolumniation of the Propylaea has only 
two). The paraskenia have six columns each, but the 
columns are much closer together. The second story 
is the worst part of the reconstruction. If Athena in 
the Ajax does not appear on the roof (which Professor 
Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, 291, 
and others deny), she could mount the proskenion 
from the rear in some way, as could Zeus in Aeschylus's 
Psychostasia. The latter play seems to require some 
sort of a second story (before 458; not befoie 430, 
as Professor Flickinger argues), but it need have no 
such background as in Figure 31, page 112. 

In Professor Allen's reconstruction theie is a very 
awkward platform, too long, too broad, especially over 
the paraskenia, if it was not used for acting; also a 
very unsightly rear wall absolutely unadorned, except 
with pilasters at the ends, with a very broad opening 
in the middle, and with an ungainly cornice and roof 
above. This is a very unlikely restoration, for which 
we need more evidence. The Greeks would hardly 
have built, at the height of their artistic career, such 
an unsymmetrical and ugly building, even in wood. 



When the change was made to stone, the original 
portion of the proskenion would hardly continue to be a 
temporary wooden erection. This is an interesting 
architectural and archaeological problem, but we 
have no evidence concerning it in the way of architec- 
tural remains, and may never have. The dramas 
themselves help little, for, while Euripides, unlike 
Sophocles, who excludes such matters, never misses 
an opportunity to mention details of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, his descriptions are not de- 
tailed enough for us to base conclusions on them. It 
is only fair to say that Professor Allen states in his 
Preface that he himself has some misgivings about the 
reconstruction of the Sophoclean scene-building; 
but he has nevertheless illuminated the problem in 
many ways. The rest of his book, which does not 
limit itself to the fifth century, as the tille would 
indicate, is an admirable and sane discussion of the 
various recent theoiies regarding the early theater, the 
fourth and the fifth century theaters at Athens, the 
evidence of the dramas, changes of the setting and 
how they were effected, the alleged prothyron of the 
vase-paintings, and the origin of the proskenion. 
The book is written in a readable, interesting, and 
attractive style. 

There are some misprints, but very few errors. 
On page 25 the facsimile of the inscription cited has a 
three-barred sigma, but the text a four-barred sigma. 
The Corpus of Greek Inscriptions (to which one 
should refer by I.G., and not by CIA, as is done at 
page 26, note 51), gives (1.499) the four-barred sigma, 
though Koehler is cited for a three-barred sigma. In 
any case the inscription is not Attic, as Professor Allen 
says, for it has the Ionic lambda and the Ionic eta, 
with which the form of sigma should be four-barred, 
the form used after 446 B.C. The other inscription 
cited on page 26 is Attic, but Professor Allen gives the 
wrong form of epsilon and omits a kappa after the 
upsilon. 
The Johns Hopkins University David M. Robinson 



SOME NEW VOLUMES IN THE OXFORD 
JUNIOR LATIN SERIES 

In The Classical Weekly 12. 118-119 I noticed 
briefly some volumes of a new series of annotated 
editions of the Latin Classics, called the Oxford Junior 
Latin Series, under the general editorship of Mr. C. E. 
Freeman, Sometime Assistant Master at Westmin- 
ster. The books noticed then included editions, by 
Mr. Freeman, of Livy, Book I, of Ovid, Selections, of 
Aeneid, Book 4, and of Aeneid, Book 6. In The 
Classical Weekly 14. 23 Professor John R. Craw- 
ford reviewed another booklet of the series — an edition 
of Livy, Book 22, by John Pyper. 

Mr. Freeman has now edited Aeneid, Book 10. 
In the Introduction, pages 5-1 1, he repeats the ac- 
count of Vergil and the analysis of Books 1-5 given by 
him in the Introduction to his edition of Aeneid 6. 
On pages 12-16 he continues the analysis through 
Book 10. On pages 16-26 there is a very interesting 
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discussion of Fate and the Gods <in Vergil>. On 
pages 26-30 there is a discussion of The Metre of the 
Aeneid, identical with that in his earlier editions, 
except that the illustrations are chosen from Book 10. 
There are, finally, thirty-six pages of useful notes 
(67-102), an Index of Proper Names (103-106), and a 
Vocabulary (107-140). 

To the same series belong editions of Book 1 and 
Book 2, by J. Jackson (author, by the way, of a trans- 
lation of the Aeneid, in the Oxford University Press 
Library of Translations [1908], which is very good, 
except, perhaps, in a fondness, to my mind, excessive, 
for archaic English words). In the Introduction Mr. 
Jackson writes about The Life of Vergil (5-8), and 
about Works of Vergil (8-15): the accounts are 
Mr. Jackson's own (not Mr. Freeman's). What he 
says of the Eclogues and the Georgics is better than 
what Mr. Freeman writes of those works. On the 
other hand, he writes less fully of the Aeneid itself. 
The notes are good. I would mention especially 
those on Me ego. . . horrentia Martis, 1 a, 1 b, 1 c, 1 d 
(Mr. Jackson thinks there is "no very strong reason 
for doubting that <Vergil> wrote both passages <i. e. 
1 a - 1 d, l-4>, if only by way of experiment"), 1. 15-16, 
175-176, 195-197. 242-245, 261-263, 327-330, 367-368, 
395-396, 592-593, 607-608, 673-675, 703-704. In 
connection with 175-176 (the passage in which 
Achates makes a fire) I may refer to a note on these 
lines by Professor R. J. Bonner, in The Classical 
Journal 1.49-50, under the title, A Note on Rapuil 
in Vergil Aeneid 1. 176. The view there presented is 
accepted by Messrs. Fairclough and Brown, in their 
edition of Aeneid, Books I-VI (Benjamin H. Sanborn 
and Co., Boston, 1908: see The Classical Weekly 
2. 68-69), and by Professor Fairclough, in his trans- 
lation of the Aeneid in The Loeb Classical Library. 
But, to my mind, rapuil cannot in itself suggest the 
idea which Professor Bonner assigns to it here, that of 
swinging back and forth. Had Vergil meant that, he 
should have added hue illuc, or the like. 

In his Introduction to Book 2, pages 5-15, Mr. Jack- 
son repeats his account of the life and works of Vergil 
One sentence about the Aeneid is woith quoting 
(14-15): 

And yet to most readers, even in the twentieth century 
when poetry is a richer and stranger thing than ever 
it was in the ancient world, these and all kindred 
flaws shrink very nearly into nothingness before the 
nobility of thought and diction, the pure patriotism, 
and the large human sympathy which are the key- 
notes of the work. 

New matter in this Introduction appears on pages 
15-18, under the caption The Siege of Troy. 

Good notes in this edition are those on 8-9, 15, 21, 
37, 47, in, 124-125, 130-131, 142-143, 157, 174, 
178-179, 193-194, 201, 256-257, 263, 272-273, 293, 
325, 349-350, 377, 438-441, 453-455, 530, 567-588, 
616, 738-740. 

Each of Mr. Jackson's volumes contains an Index 
of Proper Names, and a Vocabulary. 



MISCELLANEOUS TRANSLATIONS 

In 1920 Messrs G. Bell and Sons (London) issued 
separately Mr. Benjamin Bickley Rogers's translation 
of the Wasps of Aristophanes. There is nothing in 
this volume to show that it is a reprint. Mr. Rogers's 
translations of all the plays of Aristophanes into 
corresponding meters is well known. A complete 
edition, covering all the plays, appeared in 1916. 
See a notice of his version of the Clouds, by Professor 
Humphreys, in The Classical Weekly 10.221; a 
notice I wrote of the second edition of the Wasps 
(text, translations, and notes) in The Classical 
Weekly 10. 200; and Dr. Luce's reference to Mr. 
Rogers's work, in The Classical Weekly 14.120. 
Some six pages of Notes (99-104) are appended to the 
present volume. 

In 1919 the same publishers had issued, separately, 
Mr. Rogers's rendering of the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
In a brief Introduction (vii-xi), dated in April, 1919, 
Mr. Rogers states that this translation was originally 
written while he was still an undergraduate at Oxford, 
and that it was first published in 1852, with the Greek 
text and notes; it was republished, with some slight 
revision, as part of the complete edition, in 1916. 
There are, in the present booklet, five pages of notes 
(107-111). 

One cannot forbear to remark on the extraordinary 
circumstance that Dr. Rogers was alive, and still keen- 
ly interested in Aristophanes 67 years after the appear- 
ance of his first published attempt at translation of 
that author. It makes one think of the fact that 
Johannes Vahlen twice edited fragments of the An- 
nates of Ennius — in 1854 and 1903 (see American Jour- 
nal of Philology 32. 1-3). 



AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

In The Classical Weekly 13.54-55, 14.64 an ac- 
count was given of the establishment of Fellowships, 
in French Universities, as an enduring memorial of the 
Field Service Men, from America, who lost their lives 
in the Great War. 

For 1922-1923, Fellowships not to exceed twenty- 
five in number will be available. Of these, those in 
Anthropology, Archaeology, and History of Art, and 
Classical Languages and Literature may be of interest 
to readers of The Classical Weekly. The Fellow- 
ships have the annual value of $200 and 10,000 francs, 
and are renewable for a second year. 

Those interested should write to Dr. I. Kandel, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

C. K. 



